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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 


RUINS OF THE COLOSSEUM 


AT ROME. 


‘JANUARY. 


I BLock the roads and drift the fields with snow ; 
I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen fen; 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow ; 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men. 
Henry Wapswortu Lonerecitow. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE WHITE PAPER, “LIBERTY OR 
DEATH!” 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


T was the last day of the old year, 1775, —the 
last day, but its first hours of daylight had not 
yetarrived. It was still dark, and a little Ameri- 

ean army was pushing through the snows of Canada. 
That they might easily recognize one another, they 


had been ordered to attach to their caps a slip of 
white paper. Some of the soldiers had written 
on their slips the significant words, “Liberty or 
death !” 

Ahead was the city of Quebec, the most stoutly 
fortified city-in all America, It had walls; it had 
over two hundred cannon; it had a grim fortress 
planted on an immense, lofty rock. For the sake of 
this Gibraltar city on this side of the Atlantic, Wolfe 
and Montcalm had fought that battle on the Plains 
of Abraham, famous for all time. 

Why was it that the Americans were now trying 
their hand at the conquest of Quebec? It was the 
period of the Revolution. America desired to possess 
Canada for two reasons, —that England might not 
use Canada as a powerful weapon against America, 
and because there were in Canada many people who 
thought as we did. In the present movement by the 
Americans were about two hundred Canadian solders. 


But what was the size of this movement? Gen. 
Richard Montgomery, of New York, was the general 
in command. He had come to Quebec by way of 
Montreal, which he had captured. Up through the 
wilderness of the Maine woods Benedict Arnold had 
pushed, leading a long-suffering, ragged, but deter- 
mined column of patriots, about six hundred and 
seventy-five in number. Montgomery’s entire force 
numbered less than a thousand Americans and about 
two hundred Canadians. If Quebec could only be 
taken, Canada would walk behind America’s flag of 
independence, If! If’s in history are sometimes 
very large. Inside this “if” was the Gibraltar of 
America, as Quebec has sometimes been called. 

Montgomery was going to push for this prize. 
Snow was on the ground, and arctic weather was in 
the air, but no matter! The ‘time of many of his 
troops would be up by the first of the new year. 
Montgomery thus said to himself, it would seem: 
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“T have just a short space left in which to take 
Quebec. I purpose to take it the last day of 
the old year.” Ieroic Montgomery! He was a 
brave officer. He had seen honorable seryice in 
Europe. THe had left a loving household and pros- 
perous home on the Hudson, saying farewell with 
reluctance to a “ quiet scheme of life,” —a farewell 
“perhaps forever; but the will of an oppressed 
people compelled to choose between liberty and slay- 
ery must be obeyed.” ‘This was his language. 

The weather had been cold; the ground was white 
with the pure, deep Canadian snow, In building a 
battery on the heights of Abraham, the Americans 
could not dig up the earth, so they packed with snow 
the gabions and the openings of the fascines used, 
and deluged this semi-arctic structure with water. 
Snow became ice very quickly. 

The night of Christmas a council of war was held. 
Tt was resolved to make a night attack on the lower 
town, so-called, the upper town including the famous 
citadel. Alas for the Americans! a traitor from 
their ranks stole into the city and announced their 
plans, so that the British troops were on the lookout 
for them. 

Several nights passed, and just the one needed did 
not arrive. One was so bitterly, intensely cold that 
a soldier could not effectively handle his arms. ‘The 
thirtieth came, and it brought a cloud of snowflakes 
from the northeast. As already recorded, the next 
day was for many the last of their time of enlist- 
ment, and Montgomery felt that not an hour must 
be lost. He ordered his troops to be ready for the 
assault by two in the morning; and they moved out, 
their caps starred with those slips of white, some of 
which carried that legend of a forlorn hope, “ Lib- 
erty or death.” It was the last time Montgomery 
would lead a column, but he bravely, boldly pressed 
forward. 

Four attacks, apparently, were to be made, from 
different quarters. ‘Two were to be feints; the real 
ones were by Arnold and Montgomery. Let us 
here follow Montgomery. One party, from the 
high ground where they were to make their feint, 
had been directed to shoot rockets as the signal for 
making the assault on the lower town. How anx- 
iously the Americans must have looked out into the 
Canadian night for that fiery signal! Ah, there it 
was! Montgomery led out his troops. They were 
heroes from New York; they numbered less than 
three hundred. Like a file of Indians going to 
battle, they pressed on after Montgomery, They 
trampeil to a coye named, after Quebec’s illustrious 
captor, Wolfe’s Cove, though it was about two miles 
away from the place of attack. And what a two- 
mile march! It was along the bank of the frozen 
St. Lawrence. ‘The storm from the northeast, with 
its wings of sharp hail, beat without pity in the 
faces of Montgomery’s men, while up and down the 
dark, hard, rocky, frozen, snowy, icy, slippery way 
they painfully travelled. 

At last, about half an hour before daybreak, they 
reached a barrier built by the British, but without 
defence just then. ‘The real obstacle was ahead, —a 
log-house where the enemy was in waiting. Tt was 
not a large force there, but two cannon loaded with 
grape-shot meant a deadly welcome to any invader. 
There were loop-holes, too, at which were waiting 
muskets. I have been on the spot, and I know 
how narrow is the passage-way. On one side,—the 
left, —is Quebec’s mighty rock, towering up at the 
highest point to an altitude of three hundred and 
thirty-three feet above the river, and carrying the 
famous old citadel; on the right, one soon meets 
the river. 

Montgomery, as might have been expected, was 
ahead. He tarried till about sixty of his men had 
come up. He made this short, brave speech: ‘Men 
of New York, you will not fear to follow where 
your general leacs. Que- 
bee At double-quick time he rushed 
forward. 


Push on, brave boys! 


is ours!” 


The men in the log-house could see the dusky 
forms of the Americans coming rapidly on amid the 
storm and the twilight, and the cannon blazed out 
their wrath. It was like the sweep of a sharp, yellow 
seythe; and at its first stroke thirteen Americans 
fell dead. Montgomery was one of those in death’s 
harvest sheaf, all for liberty’s sake, this last day of 
the old year. Would the attack be renewed? ‘The 
American force under its next leader could not sur- 
vive this stern rebuff. A man without Montgomery's 
pluck, Donald Campbell, now had command, and he 
ordered retreat. 

The assault under Arnold was more stubborn, but 
as ill-fated. Arnold, brave to a fault, was seriously 
wounded, and was carried off this aretic battle-field. 
Daring officers here led the Americans, and they 
fought their way into Quebec; but without support 
they could not ultimately succeed. They were 
brought to bay. ‘They resisted till resistance was 
without the least hope. Between three and four 
hundred Americans were taken prisoners; about 
sixty were killed or wounded. Montgomery, after 
his bold, brave fight, rested in death’s silent sleep. 
With all the honors of war, he and Macpherson, his 
aid-de-camp, were buried by a generous enemy amid 
the frozen scenery of Quebec. 

If that pieturesque land, so romantic in its his- 
tory, Canada, should ever be ours, it will join us in 
another way, and a way of peace. But already the 
two countries are one in spirit; and may they ever 
remain peace-making and peace-keeping, together 
building up, as to-day, the enduring interests of 
liberty ! 


THE FLOCK OF DOVES. 
Tue world was like a wilderness 
Of soft and downy snow ; 
The trees were plumed with feathery flakes, 
And the ground was white below. 


Came the little mother out to the gate 
To watch for her children three ; 

Her hood was red as a poppy-flower, 
And rosy and young was she. 


She took the snow in her cunning: hands, 
As waiting she stood alone, 

And lo! ina moment, heneath her touch, 
A fair white dove had grown. 


A flock she wrought, and on the fence 
Set them in bright array, 

With folded wings, or pinions spread, 
Ready to fly away, 


And then she hid by the pine-tree tall, 
For the children’s tones rang sweet, 

As home from school, through the drifts so light, 
They sped with merry feet. 


“Q Nannie, Nannie! See the fence 
Alive with doves so white!” 

“Oh, hush! don’t frighten them away!” 
They whisper with delight, 


They crept so softly, they crept so still, 
The wondrous sight to see, 

The little mother pushed the gate, 
And Jaughed out joyfully. 


She clasped them close, she kissed their cheeks, 
And lips so sweet and red. 
“The birds are only made of snow! 
You are my doves,” she said. 
CreLta THAXTER, 
In “ Stories and Poems for Children.” 


‘looked at the harm she had done, trying not to ery. 


ON THE WIND OF JANUARY. 


On the wind of January 
Down flits the snow, 
Travelling from the frozen North, 
As cold as it can blow. 
Poor robin redbreast, 
Look where he comes; 
Let him in to feel your fire, 
And toss him of your crumbs. 
Curistina GeORGINA ROsSETTT. 
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GIRLS’ RIGHTS. { 

In Two Parts. — Part IT, 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


OLLIE was a natural dressmaker. If it were 


M hard to sew all day, save for the noon-hour, 4 
it would have been harder still not to have 


had the ability to earn her own living. Her pride 
in being an honest worker forbade her accepting the 


extra midday leisure time her friend wanted her to | 
take. : 
The gown she had made for Fanny was so stylish . 


that Rose was anxious to have Mollie make her a 
summer party dress. So one morning she contrived 
to get into Fanny’s sewing-room without heing 
announced. 

“You won't mind my coming right up,” she be- 
gan, “but I want Mollie to fit me. It will give you 
anice start if you come to my house,” she added, ; 
turning to the young dressmaker; “you could bring & 
your dinner with you or go to the kitchen, just as 
you prefer,” 

“Rose,” burst indignantly from Fanny’s lips, 
“how dare you!” ; : 

“T’ll never eat a mouthful of my own food, or of 
yours, in your house if I starve; and I’ll never sew 
for you if I go in rags. You have n’t any more man- 
ners than a —a cuckoo,” almost screamed Mollie, as 
she jerked the scissors into the waist on which she was 
working with such fury that a big slit flew across it. 

The slit, and Fanny’s smothered exclamation at 
the sight of it, restored Mollie’s self-control, as she 


’ 


Rose too was frightened. Somehow she felt 
accountable for what she could not or would not 
see was her fault, and she made matters worse by 
adding, “I’m sure my mother would not want you 
if that’s the way you do. I shall tell the girls 
about it.” 

“No, you won't,’ declared Fanny, energetically ; 
“you shan’t go out of this room unless you promise 
not to tell; it isn’t fair.” 

“Tet her take the waist and show that; she can’t 
say anything worse than that says,” said Mollie, hold- 
ing it up penitently. 

“T shall do just as I please,” answered Rose, leay- 
ing the room without any further protest from 
Fanny. 

As the front door closed with a bang, Mollie ex- 
claimed impetuously, “1711 work for you for nothing 
till I pay back what it will cost to buy some more 
silk.” 

“No, you won’t,” declared Fanny, with equal 
energy; and immediately both girls fell to crying; 
and then feeling relieved, they began to devise a 
trimming to hide the slit. 

If Fanny’s mother had been living the girls would 
have turned to her for comfort, but she had died a 
few months before, and Fanny had pleaded so hard 
to be both housekeeper and school-girl that her 
father had consented. Though he secretly preferred 
this arrangement to any other, he often feared that 
the rights of his daughter’s girlhood were lessened 
by her having so much responsibility, as each night 
he tried to draw from her the story of the day’s 
experience. 

That evening, as she sat by him on the piazza, she 
told him of the morning's outbreak. “I don’t know 


how to fix it, papa. Mollie is so sensitive or proud 
that she always will say things she ought not. If 
she need not go out by the day, as she calls it, it 
would be all right. If she could just have a little 
shop and take in work!” 

“Wherever she is, Fanny, she has two lessons to 
learn, — one of self-control; the other, the knowledge 
that people who earn money by their brains are also 


laborers.” 


“T know, papa, but she does not know so much as 


you do.” 


“Nor as my daughter does.” 

“Mamma taught me.” There was a tender silence 
between the two for a few moments before either 
spoke, and then the girl continued. “You know, 
papa, mamma left me some money, to do with just 


“as I wanted, only I must want to do it more than to 


do anything else. Now, I want to get a little room 
and fix it up with bird-cages and flowers, and a sew- 
ing-machine and pattern-books, and pay the rent for 
a year. By that time Mollie will have so much 
business that she can take care of herself. I have 
reckoned it carefully ;”’ and she handed him a bit of 
paper covered with figures. : 

“You are an expert manager,” he said at last. 
“You have got down all the items, — coal, gas, etc. 
Tam willing, on condition that you want to do ita 
month hence as much as you now do.” 

“A whole month, papa?” 

“Yes, dear.” \ 

It was now Fanny’s turn to think. When she 
answered, it was with a seriousness which convinced 
him of her earnestness. 

“Tt is a bargain, papa, only I did not tell you 
quite all. You know Cary Hart, who thinks she is 
an artist when she is only a dressmaker’s decorator, 
or a decorative dressmaker; she has such lovely 
manners that I want Mollie to go into partnership 
with her.” 

“Let us see,” said Mr. Armstrong, “a pretty 
room, rent free, good manners against hot temper, 
a stylish fit, economical cutting, beautiful American 
designs.” 

““O papa, you ought to have been a dressmaker. 
I may, may n’t 1?” 

“Yes, if you will now say good-night.” 

When Fanny slept that night she dreamed of her 
mother’s approval. 

She told no one of her plans, though she grew more 
eager about them as she found that wherever Mollie 
went, in spite of her good fitting, her suspicion that 
some one might want to impose on her brought her 
into constant trouble. 

Rose, too, had grown mysterious, as if she had 
something on her mind, and a coolness had arisen 
between her and Fanny, which the latter keenly felt ; 
for she was sure that Rose was thoughtless rather 
than malicious, and that she would make a very fine 
woman, —which is a way girls have of summing 
up each other. 


> 


On the last evening of Fanny’s month of trial, 
as she sat in her favorite seat on the piazza, Mollie 
stopped as she was going by to relate her woes. 

“Do you know,” she said, in an injured tone; “that 
Rose Nugent almost knocked me down this morn- 
ing, she was in such a hurry to go into Mrs. Jones’s, 
where there’s just the loveliest room for a dress- 
maker. If I could only set wp by myself, I could 
hold my tongue and keep my temper.” 

. “Don’t you want Cary Hart to set up with you?” 

“Oh, that would be too lovely! Nothing so good 
as that could ever happen to me. I’d fit, and she’d 
decorate. If there is n’t Rose coming up here! Let 
me go into the house and out at the back door.” 

But before Mollie could push open the screen she 
stumbled, and it was Rose who saved her from fall- 
ing, much to her vexation. 

“T hear what you said,” began Rose. “I’m 
truly sorry I was so rude that day. I want you to 
do something for me.” 


Bann 
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“T told you I would never sew for you.” 

“You need not be so ugly,” replied Rose, angrily. 
“There, I did not mean to speak soagain! If you 
would trust me I should not be so hateful. I do 
want you to do something for me. I want you to 
come with me and see the loveliest little room at 
Mrs. Jones’s. Here is the sign,” and she drew from 
under her golf cape a big piece of cardboard, on 
which was printed, with all manner of flourishes, 
the words, — 


Miss Moun Ketry, Dressmaker. 


“You are to be my tenant for a year, but not pay 
me a cent of rent. What have I done?” she ex- 
claimed, as she saw Fanny’s white face of despair. 

“Tt isn’t your fault, Rose. Oh, if mamma were 
only here!” and in her excitement the motherless 
girl, who was trying so hard to be noble and true, 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Rose knelt at her feet and implored her to speak 
while Mollie started to find Mr. Armstrong. He 
was nearer than she thought, and had heard Rose’s 
words, but his little daughter’s involuntary call for 
her mother so unuerved him that he had waited to 
gather his self-control before coming forward. He 
drew his child toward him, and with many a loving 
touch upon her bowed head he told the astonished 
girls what Fanny had meant to do with her mother’s 
gift, and that it was his request for a month’s delay, 
to fest her strength of purpose. 

“Never mind, papa,” said Fanny, when he had 
finished speaking ; ‘‘ Mollie’s got the room, anyhow ; 
and if she will take in Cary it will be all right.” 

“Tt is all my fault,” pleaded Rose. “ Tf I had not 
been so rude in the beginning Fanny would haye 
done it instead of me; but I wanted to make up for 
what I did.” 

“Tt was my fault mostly, I’ve got such a temper,” 
interrupted Mollie; “but if you mean that Cary and 
I can be partners, all you girls shall have the love- 
liest dresses in the world, and we’ll make so much 
money that we can pay the rent right off.” 

And so it came about that Mollie forgot to 
thank either Rose or Fanny, and they neyer knew 
that she had not thanked them; and that with Mr. 
Armstrong as their leader they went to Mrs. Jones’s 
and put Mollie’s sign in the window, and on their 
way home stopped at Cary’s and engaged her as 
assistant and decorator, 

The friendship thus strengthened between the four 
girls was afterward never lessened by the different 
duties which each one was called upon to fulfil, And 
from out that happy circle of four spread a gentle 
influence which made all who knew them happier. 


SLEEP, LITTLE ONE, SLEEP. 


Tue sky is dark and the hills are white 
As the storm-king speeds from the north to-night; 
And this is the song the storm-king sings, 
As over the world his cloak he flings, — 
“Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep.” 
He rustles his wings, and gruffly sings, — 
“Sleep, little one, sleep.” 


On yonder mountain-side a vine 

Clings at the foot of a mother-pine ; 

The tree bends over the trembling thing, 

And only the vine can hear her sing, — 
“Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep. 

What shall you fear when I am here ? 
Sleep, little one, sleep.” 


The king may sing in his bitter flight, 
The tree may croon to the vine to-night, 
But the little snowflake at my breast 
Liketh the song J sing the best, — 

“Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep; 
Weary thou art, anext my heart 

Sleep, little one, sleep.” 

EvcGene Fievp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DID SHE NOT? 
BY HELEN T. WILDER. 


“J pon’? care,” thought some one disdainfully, as 
she failed on the lesson she should have studied, 
while her time was spent writing notes. But her 
cheeks were flushed, and her lips quivered as she 
took her seat. 

“T don’t care,” she announced, with a toss of her 
head, as, after school, Sue Wallace went driving 
with May Wells; when she well knew that she 
might have gone, had she not poked fun at Cora 
Ware’s clothes the day before. She had forgotten 
Cora was May’s cousip. Yet she was barely civil 
to May the next day. 

“T don’t care,” she said, when, on account of her 
popularity, Lou Cabot was elected class president. 
Yet her pillow was wet with tears of chagrin that 
night as she remembered how boldly she had said, 
not long ago, she couldn’t bear Lou Cabot and Ray 
Morse, they were so goody-goody. 

“T don’t care,” she snapped at home in vacation 
time, when Aunt Lois, who was an inyalid, sent for 
sister Amy to spend a fortnight in the city: yet she 
flounced out of the house, leaving Amy, sitting let- 
ter in hand, looking very grieved. She knew she 
had lost her chance of a second invitation by her 
thoughtless behavionr last summer, and her heed- 
lessness of Aunt Lois’s weak nerves. And for all 
she did not care, she went down into the orchard - 
and cried half the afternoon. 

And we wonder, sometimes, if she were not de- 
ceiving herself. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THAT THINKETH NO EVIL. 


BY GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 


MY LAUGHTON lived in the finest house in 
town. She seemed to have alla girl could 
possibly wish for. She had had every advan- 

tage that travel and the most competent teachers 
could give, together with that best of all educa- 
tors, the constant companionship of cultured people. 
Everybedy agreed that she was particularly fortu- 
nate, and that in spite of her good fortune —the 
wiser ones said because of it—she was singularly 
unspoiled. Naturally she had many friends; -but 
there was only one girl with whom she could be said 
to be intimate, Maidie Joy. ‘This friendship dated 
from the summer the Laughtons returned from 
Europe, and found the Joys living in the small white 
cottage near them on a side street. The envious 
ones tossed their heads, and “guess it would n’t last 
long, a girl like Amy Laughton to take up with 
a little nobody like Maidie Joy.” But that was three 
years ago, and the girls were still inseparable. 

One day in early fall Mrs. Joy and Maidie returned 
from a short visit in the country. As Maidie opened 
the front door to air the house, she stepped out on 
the little porch. Jo Bemis was going by. When she 
saw Maidie, she crossed over. 

“T suppose you came home to-day so as to go to 
Amy’s birthday party to-night,” she said, by way of 
greeting. 

“Party ? 
awares. 

“Why, yes, a little tea-party of a dozen or so, I 
believe. You don’t mean to say you don’t know 
about it!” Jo spoke with very disagreeable empha- 
sis, and Maidie flushed. 

“No, I don’t know about it. I have been away. 
I suppose Amy did n’t know I would be at home.” 

“Hoh!” Jo retorted, “glad of an excuse, no doubt. 
We all said that friendship would soon be broken. 
Amy is altogether too high and mighty.” 

“Amy is lovely,” replied Maidie, with dignity, 
“and I am sure there is some mistake.” She turned 
to go in. 


Amy?” stammered Maidie, taken un- 
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“Well, perhaps so,” said Jo, more kindly; “but 
I’m not asked, of course, so come over this evening, 
and we will try some duets.” 

At first Maidie refused; but in her secret heart 
feeling herself very ill-used, and dreading a long 
evening within sight and sound of the gayeties of 
which she would not be a part, she at last consented. 

When she started for Jo’s that evening, she was in 
a somewhat happier mood. “Iam sure it will be all 
right, dear, when you see Amy,” Mrs. Joy had said. 
“When we truly love our friends, it must be with the 
love ‘that thinketh no evil.’” But once with Jo 
again, Maidie found herself more and more willing 
to listen to malicious insinuations, and more and 
more sure they had foundation in fact. She went 
home early, disquieted and unhappy. Her sleep that 
night was broken and restless; and in her dreams 
Amy’s beautiful birthday cake, decked with flowers 
and candles, and the gift Jo said each guest was to 
receive, were strangely mingled with her journey 
home and her talk with Jo. 

The next evening the bell rang. 
the door. There stood Amy. 

“You dear thing,” cried the latter, embracing her 
friend as well as she could because of the parcel she 
held, “how glad I am you have come!” 

“Are you?” asked Maidie, smiling rather queerly. 

“Am I? Tshould say so. I never missed you so 
much. And here,” proffering her napkin-covered 
burden, “is some ice-cream left from my party.” 


Maidie went to 


you to come 


home in 


time.” Amy now noticed 
her friend’s queer look, 
and she added hastily, 


“No, Amy, 


in a low tone, 


and 
thought —” 


Amy, she drew 
there hand in 
story. 


Amy kissed her 


seeing Maidie 


“Please go in 


morning with 
cart. 


as, having qui 
Maidie sat ni 


macaroon, she 
her mother and 


T can cultivate 


“You don’t mean to say 
you did n't get it after all? 
Is that the matter?” 


I didn’t 


get it,” Maidie answered, 


feeling a 


big lump in her throat. 
“Tt is probably in that 
country post-office now; 
I thought—I 
And, put- 
ting her arms around « 


her down 


to the step, and, sitting 


hand she 


told her the whole 


When she had finished, 


and rose. 


“T must go now, but I 


will come early in the 
morning and scold you, 
dear,” she said. 


Then 
take out 


her pocket-handkerchief 
and use it suspiciously, 
she added lightly, as she 
ran down the walk, 


now, and 


give your mother that 
lovely rose before it melts. ~ 
I shall surely come in the 


my pony- 


Good-night.” 
A few minutes later; 


te demol- 


ished the squirrel, happy 


bbling a 
turned to 
said shy- 


ly, “Mamma, if I wear 
Amy’s pin to remind me, 
don’t you suppose in time 


for every- 


body the charity ‘that 


Maidie lifted a corner of the napkin carelessly. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed in delight, then restrained her- 
self. If Amy chose to bring her “leavings” she 
would not seem pleased, even if they were a chocolate 
squirrel, a pink and white rose, hard and perfect, and 
some delicious macaroons. 

“And here,” Amy continued, “is your little pin, — 
turquoise; you like blue so well. All the girls had 
them. O Maidie, we did have such a good time!” 

“T dare say,’ murmured Maidie, taking the gift 
reluctantly. 

“And Iwas so sorry you were not there,” Amy 
chattered on, apparently not noticing her friend’s 
coolness. “ When I found you were not coming 
home, I just would n’t ask any one else, and so your 
place was vacant. Mamma laughed, but she did n’t 
object. I suppose you came this afternoon; Tom 
said he saw you just before tea.” 

“No; we came yesterday afternoon.” Maidie 
spoke more cordially, but she looked very perplexed. 
“ Won’t you come in?” 

“No, thank you; Taminahurry. Came yesterday 
afternoon, and didn’t come to my party after all! 
Why, Maidie, were you ill?” 

“ No.” 

“Then why,’—it was Amy’s turn to look per- 
plexed, — “ why did n’t you come? And you did n’t 
answer my note of invitation either.” 

“My — your what?” gasped Maidie. 

“My very special invitation, in which I begged 


thinketh no evil’ ?” 


BOOK LIFE. 


I wisn that I lived in a book, 
Where everything ’s cheerful and 
Had I but Aladdin’s old lamp, 


nice! 


I would put myself there in a trice! 


The fire ’s always bright — in a book 
The milk’s never watery and thin 
The ice on the pond is just right; 
In a ball-game your side ’s sure to 


Such aunts as you have —in a book! 
Such uncles, and grandfathers, too 


> 
, 


win. 


! 


They think that in all the wide world 


There is not such a fellow as you! 


And then the adventures you have! 


You ’d hardly believe they could be, 


Unless you had read for yourself 


Of those exploits by land and by sea! 


Yes, it must be fine in a book ! 
I wish I could go there to stay ! 
Where everything ’s cosey and nice, 


| 
: 


And there ’s never one commonplace day ! 
Annize L. Hannag, 
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Dodi, 


We may have many acquaintances, but we can 
have but few friends; this made Aristotle say that 
he that hath many friends hath none. 

JOHNSON. 


SNOW SONG. 


Over valley, over hill, 
Hark, the shepherd piping shrill! 
Driving all the white flocks forth 
From the far folds of the north. 
Blow, Wind, blow! 
Weird melodies you play, 
Following your flocks that go 
Across the world to-day: 


How they hurry, how they crowd, 
When they hear the music loud! 
Grove and lane and meadow full 
Sparkle with their shining wool. 
Blow, Wind, blow 
Until the forests ring! 
Teach the caves the tune you know, 
And make the chimney sing! 


Hither, thither, up and down 
Every highway of the town, 
Huddling close, the white flocks all 
Gather at the shepherd’s call. 
Blow, Wind, blow 
Upon your pipes of joy! 
All your sheep the flakes of snow, 
And you their shepherd boy! 
FRANK Dempster SHERMAN, in “ St. Nicholas.” 


THE BLACKBERRY-BUSH. 
AS ete boy sat at his mother’s knees, by 


the long western window, looking out into 

the garden. It was autumn, and the wind 
was sad; and the golden elm leaves lay scattered 
among the grass and on the gravel path. The 
mother was knitting a little stocking; her fingers 
moved the bright needles, but her eyes were fixed 
on the clear evening sky. 

As the darkness gathered, the wee boy laid his 
head on her lap, and kept so still that at last she 
leaned forward to look into his dear round face. He 
was not asleep, but was watching very earnestly a 
blackberry-bush, that waved its one tall dark red 
spray in the wind outside the fence. 


“What are you thinking about, my darling ?” she 
said, smoothing his soft, honey-colored hair. 

“The blackberry-bush, mamma; what does it say ? 
It keeps nodding, nodding to me behind the fence; 
what does it say, mamma ?” 

“Tt says,’ she answered : — 

“*T see a happy little boy in the warm, fire-lighted 
room. The wind blows cold, and here it is dark 
and lonely; but that little boy is warm and happy 
and safe at his mother’s knees. 
he looks at me. 
he is! 

«“See, all my leaves are dark crimson. Every 
day they dry and wither more and more; by and 
by they will be so weak they can scarcely cling to 
my branches, and the north wind will tear them 
away, and nobody will remember them any more. 
Then the snow will sink down and wrap me close. 
Then the snow will melt again, and icy rain will 
clothe me, and the bitter wind will rattle my bare 
twigs up and down. 


I nod to him, and 
I wonder if he knows how happy 


“«T nod my head to all who pass; and dreary 
nights and dreary days go by. But in the happy 
house, so warm and bright, the little boy plays all 
day with books and toys. His mother and his father 
cherish him; he nestles on their knees in the red 
firélight at night, while they read to him lovely 
stories, or sing sweet old songs to him, —the happy 
little boy ! 
see a stream of ruddy light from a crack in the 
window-shutter, and I nod out here alone in the 
dark, thinking how beautiful it is. 

“And here I wait patiently. I take the snow 
and the rain and the cold, and I am not sorry, but 
glad; for in my roots I feel warmth and life, and I 
know that a store of greenness and beauty is shut up 
safe in my small brown buds. Day and night go again 
and again; little by little the snow melts all away ; 
the ground grows soft; the sky is blue; the little 
birds fly over, crying, “It is spring! It is spring!” 
Ah! then, through all my twigs I feel the slow sap 


And outside I peep over the snow, and 


stirring. 

“*Warmer grow the sunbeams, and softer the 
air. The small blades of grass creep thick about 
my feet; the sweet rain helps swell myshining buds. 
More and more I push forth my leaves, till out I 
burst in a gay green dress, and nod in joy and pride. 
The little boy comes running to look at me, and 
cries, “O mamma! the little blackberry-bush is 
alive, and beautiful and green. Oh, come and see!” 
And I hear; and I bow my head in the summer 
wind; and every day they watch me grow more 
beautiful, till at last I shake out blossoms, fair and 
fragrant. 

“A few days more, and I drop the white petals 
down among the grass, and lo! the green tiny 
berries. Carefully I hold them up to the sun; care- 
fully I gather the dew in the summer nights ; 
they ripen; they grow larger and redder and darker, 
and at last they are black, shining, delicious. I 
hold them as high as I can for the little boy, who 
comes dancing out. He shouts with joy, and gathers 
them in his dear hand; and he runs to share them 
with his mother, saying, ‘‘ Here is what the patient 
blackberry-bush bore for us : 

«Ah! then indeed I am glad, and would say, 
if I could, “ Yes, take them, dear little boy. I kept 
them for you, held them long up to sun and rain to 
make them sweet and ripe for you;” and I nod and 
nod in full content, for my work is done. From the 
window he watches me, and thinks, “'There is the 
little blackberry-bush that was so kind to me. I 
see it and I love it. I know it is safe out there 
nodding all alone; and next summer it will hold 
ripe berries up for me to gather again.”’” 


slowly 


see how nice, mamma!” 


Then the wee boy smiled, and liked the story. 
His mother took him up in her arms, and they 
went out to supper, and left the blackberry-bush 
nodding up aud down in the wind; and there it 
is nodding yet. Ceria THAXTER. 
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A PRICELESS HAT. 


Nor in some showy window-case, 
This priceless hat I sing, 

Weighed down with ribbons, plumes, and lace, 
And tipped with jewelled wing ; 

Nor on the head of some fair maid 

Is this chapeau in pride displayed. 


It lies upon the kitchen floor, — 
An old straw hat, well worn ; 
Its ribbon band is white no more, 
Its crown is rent and torn; 
And on one side two quills appear, 
Robbed from the barnyard chanticleer. 


Upstairs upon the trundle-bed, 
Fatigued with overplay, 
There lies the weary golden head 
I watch, the livelong day, 
*Neath that straw crown bob down and up, 
Like some wind-shaken buttercup. 


This old straw hat shows on its band 
Five tell-tale spots of soil 

Made by the grimy little hand 
Fresh from the mud-pie toil, 

And clinging to the open tear 

I see a snarl of yellow hair. 


So while you search through shop and store 
To find a costly hat, 
I lean and pick one from the floor, 
More precious far than that ; 
Though jewelled pins on yours appear, 
This golden snarl makes mine more dear. 
Era Wurerer WILcox. 


Kor Every Other Sunday. 
STORIES ABOUT SQUIRRELS. 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


/ brother, who was only two years older, but 

very large and strong, came home in tri- 

umph one day from the woods near our house. He 
had captured two little gray squirrels. They had 
gray fur on their backs and white beneath; their 


Woe Lwas a little girl seven years old, my 


tails were even then large and bushy, and so long 
that when they sat up holding a little nut in their 
ferepaws, they seemed all tail, with rounded ears, 
black whiskers, and skinny hands sticking out. 

Gray squirrels’ tails are usually at least an inch 
longer than their bodies. One of our pets died, but 
the other was very playful, and perhaps mischievous, 
for it gnawed the chairs and table-legs, till at last 
my mother gave it away to a lady who was very fond 
of pets. She tamed it so effectually that it showed 
no disposition to run away, and would come at her 
call, leap on her shoulder, and take nuts from her 
fingers or cream from a little plate. But it never 
liked to be petted; she could never caress it as she 
did her cat, and it would never settle down for a 
quiet nap in her lap. 
very contented together. 


Her cat and squirrel were 

Puss found the squirrel’s 
long tail a never-ending source of amusement; if the 
squirrel was on a chair, and its tail down, puss would 
cuff it back and forth till the squirrel would slip 
away, leaving pussy in amazement at the sudden 
disappearance of her plaything. 

The squirrel had full liberty; it ran about the 
house, in and out of doors and windows; but it lost 
its good home through its fearlessness. It trusted 
every one who came to the cottage as it did its 
mistress. She had trained it to leap on her shoulder. 
Her husband was a physician, and his patients com- 
ing to his office were half-frightened and half-indig- 
nant to have this furry creature leap from the top of 
the door on their shoulders as they stepped inside. 


Truth to tell, the women enjoyed the strange pet, 
but the men were often nervous and frightened. So 
one day, after a tearful good-by on the part of its 
mistress and perfect indifference on the part of the 
pet, the doctor stowed it away in his coat pocket, 
where it had often nestled, and carried it away to its 
mates in the woods. He was careful to put it on the 
trunk of a red beech. It ran out on a branch and 
(disappeared from his sight. 

About a week later, the squirrel’s mistress, who 
had looked out of her window many times, watching 
and longing for her lively pet, heard a little chee- 
chee, and there on the fence-post sat her squirrel. 
But call and coax as she might, it would not come 
nearer; and after looking at her, as she said, 
“roguishly,” it scampered out of sight, preferring 
liberty to petting. She never saw it again. 

These gray squirrels were very plentiful then; now 
the red squirrel and the striped squirrel, or chip- 
munk, are more common. IL remember that my 
mother used to tell the men on the farm, when they 
came back from hunting in the woods, that they 
brought home too many squirrels. She was never 
willing to cook them; but she made for my little 
sister and myself two pretty dolls’ muffs out of the 
gray fur; mine was lined with blue silk, my sister’s 
with pink. 

This past winter and summer T have been greatly 
amused at the pranks of a family of red squirrels, 
The window of my room looks out on an upper 
piazza. First I placed nuts on the posts of the vail- 
ing, then in a box on the floor, and finally on the 
window-sill. As I sat sewing, close to the window, 
one of my pets became so tame that he wouid cling 
to the outside of the window-pane and look inquir- 
ingly or reproachfully at me. Then when I brought 
the nuts, he would leap to the post and wait for me 
to throw them on the piazza floor, or spread on the 
window-sill a feast of nuts and slices of sweet apple. 
Later, another squirrel came every day. This one I 
could never tame; its white breast, slim body, and 
the peculiar marking of the fur on its back, — gray, 
and then bright red by the tail,—as well as its shy- 
ness, made me recognize it at once. 

If I left the window open when I was downstairs, 
the squirrels always seemed at once aware of my 


absence, and would run about my room, upsetting . 
the basin of nuts and scattering the shucks about. ° 


But when I saw the boys throwing stones at the pretty 
creatures when they were running up a tree by the 
roadside, I only wondered that I had tamed one so 
that he would come to the window when I was sitting 
sewing. 

Tt was a funny sight to watch the fury and greed 
with which they attacked a fresh ear of new corn. 
I have heard that the gray squirrels can climb up 
and get the corn from the stalk; but the red squirrels 
and chipmunks commit no depredation of that kind. 
My mother has told me of watching a squirrel in 
its efforts to get a big apple into its hole; finally, 
after it had dropped half a dozen times, the squirrel 
seemed to reason, and would run to the tree and bring 
asmaller one. She used to hunt for the squirrels’ 
holes and take possession of their winter’s hoard of 
nuts, —the beech-nuts with the husks, and even the 
skin, peeled off, white and ready to eat. It did not 
disturb her conscience then. 

My squirrels had furious tempers; they always 
scolded the birds,—and, indeed, they scolded each 
other. We used to think as we watched them that 
they were preparing fora great fight; butit all ended 
in scolding. One cry was something like a cat’s 
angry meow, another a rapid chee-chee, 

The Indians must haye seen many squirrels; and 
so, indeed, did the white men when they first came 
to this country. The goverument of Pennsylvania 
granted a premium of three pence a head for their 
destruction, which, in 1749, amounted to eight thon- 
sand pounds sterling; from which it would appear 
that the number killed in one year was about one 
million two hundred and eighty thousand. 


There never was a man all intellect ; but just in 
proportion as men become so they become like lofty 
mountains, all ice and snow the higher they rise 
above the warm heart of the earth. CHAPIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE SHAWSHEEN. 
BY SARAH L. TENNEY. 


NE bright, beautiful morning in the latter part 
() of September little Patsey Harris sprang out 
of bed with a leap and a bound as soon as 
she had opened her eyes, and running to her chamber 
window, drew aside the curtains and peered anxiously 
out to see what manner of day it might be. Sucha 
glorious morning as it was! Patsey jumped up and 
down, and clapped her hands with delight. This was 
the day when she ‘was invited to go to Grandma 
Rockford’s, in the neighboring city, and witness the 
grand military parade that was to take place before 
the Governor and his staff. Three days before, 
Patsey had received her invitation; and she had 
watched the clouds nearly every moment since, 
fearing lest. a storm might arise and spoil all her 
anticipated delight. The evening before, papa had 
remarked at supper-time that he thought the weather 
looked very threatening; and poor little Patsey had 
gone to bed with a heavy heart. So it was that on 
waking in the morning she had almost expected to 
find it a rainy day. 

But no, such a delightful surprise awaited her! 
Not a cloud was to be seen in the clear blue sky; 
the sun was just coming into sight behind the eastern 
hills, —for Patsey was an early riser; the birds in 
the apple-tree close by her window were trilling and 
warbling in such outbursts of melody it seemed as 
though they would burst their little throats. Vatsey 
sung with them for very joy, and her heart was so 
filled with delight she could hardly stand still enough 
to be dressed. 

It was twelve miles to Grandma Rockford’s. The 
first half of the way the drive was through beautiful 
woods, then through large, busy towns, till they came 
to the great city where grandma lived. Patsey had 
taken the ride many times, and it was one of her 
chiefest joys. 

The plan was to start at nine o’clock, drive right 
to grandma’s house and witness the parade, then 
after dinner (and oh, such splendid dinners as grand- 
ma always had!) sail down the harbor in one of the 
pleasure steamers. In the evening there were to be 
grand fireworks on the Common. Patsey had never 
seen any of the latter beyond the usual fire-crackers, 
and little “ pin-wheels,” and a few unambitious rock- 
ets that fell to the ground almost as soon as they 
started. But Brother Tom had seen them, and had 
described them in such glowing terms that Patsey was 
wild with desire to behold them for herself. Away 
down in her heart she had a grain of a suspicion 
that Brother Tom had been “making up” a good 
part of his description, it seemed so very unreal and 
improbable. “Great splendid pictures,” he had said, 
“all in fireworks, and big star-spangled banners, with 
all sorts of mottoes and fancy designs!”” Patsey 
could n’t comprehend it at all, so she could n’t believe. 

Breakfast was over about seven o'clock, and 
Patsey’s mother told her she might go and gather 
some flowers and goldenzod to carry grandma a 
bouquet. ‘The little girl started off in high glee, and 
soon came to the place where the wildflowers grew 
in great abundance. It was not far from the house, 
and near by flowed the beautiful Shawsheen River, 
the pride of the town, and a place where Patsey had 
always been especially forbidden to go unless with 
grown-up people. 

While she was intent on making up her bouquet, 
she heard some one call her by name, and, looking 
in the direction of the sound, saw two of her little 
mates playing together close down by the water's 
edge. The river danced and rippled in the sunlight, 
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and its surface was all covered with little leaping, 
curling waves that seemed to say to the children, 
“Come and play with us.” 

Patsey’s companions had gathered some large, 
broad leaves that grew on the river bank, and had 
fashioned them into little boats, which they floated 
back and forth to each other, playing they were sail- 
ing from port to port. ‘They called to Patsey to 
come and join them in their sport; but she refused 
at first, sitting a little way from shore on a big rock, 
watching her mates, and wishing her mother had not 
said the very last thing, “Don’t go near the river.” 

By and by the other little girls decided to load 
their boats with cargoes of flowers and sticks and 
grass, sailing them out as far as they could into the 
river, and then recovering them with a long, crooked 
stick suitable for the purpose. 

This appeared to be great fun, and Patsey drew a 
little nearer, that she might the better see the sport. 
The children kept calling to her in great glee ‘to 
“come on.” Had she only remained where she first 
seated herself, all might have been well; but the 
nearer she drew to temptation the easier it was to 
yield, and she soon became so interested. in watching 
her companions that almost before she knew it she 
was joining in their play, and langhing as gleefully 
as they. She proved very skilful in launching her 
own little boat and pulling it back again; but the 
last time she sent it forth she reached a little too far, 
and her stick fell from her hand and floated ont into 
the water. In her eagerness to recover it she lost 
her balance and fell in herself, head first into the 
river. 

She could make no outery, and for a minute the 
other girls stood dazed and speechless, gazing in 
helpless terror at the spot where she had disappeared. 
Then one of them started on the keen run, scream- 
ing for help. But the other, who was the oldest of 
the three and a year older than Patsey, but not more 
than eight years old at that, seemed to realize that 
her companion might drown before help could reach 
them; for the river was in a retired part of the town, 
and the passers-by were few and far between. So 
she decided to stay by and give what help she could 
herself. 

The morning was unusually cool, owing to a suc- 
cession of refreshing showers the night before, so 
Patsey’s mother had put a woollen dress on her little 
daughter. To this fortunate circumstance she prob- 
ably owed her life; for as she went down beneath 
the water, her dress floated upon the surface, and her 
companion, seizing upon it, tugged with all her little 
might. The fabric was strong enough to bear the 
strain, and Patsey was speedily and safely pulled 
to the shore. But she was quite unconscious, owing 
to the fright and sudden ‘shock of the plunge beneath 
the cold waves. 

Tt so happened — children, does anything ever 


“happen” ?—that Patsey’s school-teacher was driv- 


- ing with her father, an old gentleman, over.the bridge 


that spanned the river at the very moment when her 
brave little friend was pulling her on to the bank. 
Seeing that something was amiss, they left their car- 
riage and went down to where the unconscious child 
was lying. Under their skilful treatment she soon 
revived, and the teacher, assisted by the young girl, 
led Patsey home, not deeming it safe for her to ride 
in her drenched clothing, lest she should get a chill. 
Her mother received her with trembling thankful- 
ness, knowing well the dreadful peri] her darling, 
though naughty, little girl had escaped. But she 
put her to bed immediately, and gave her hot, dis- 
agreeable medicines. 

Poor Patsey! her thoughtless disobedience cost 
her all the day’s anticipated delights. No grandma, 
no grand military review, no wonderful fireworks, 
nor pleasant sail down the harbor! She turned her 
face to the wall and wept, though acknowledging the 
justice of her punishment. None of them cared to 
go after Patsey’s narrow escape; but in the afternoon 
her father went over and measured the place where 


eit 


his little girl fell in, and it was over eleven feet in 
depth ! 

The child who so bravely and with such presence 
of mind saved her little mate was made a heroine 
for a long time after; but I don’t know that she ever 
“got into the papers” until now. VPatsey is now a 
gray-haired lady in the noontide of life; but ever 
after her accident, until yoman-grown, she was called 
by the name of the river where she received her 
inyoluntary bath, and was known all about the place 
as “ Little Shawsheen.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JACK FROST. 
[Youne Conrrisurors.] 


EverytaineG clothed in whiteness ! 
Surely Jack Frost doth reign ; 
Shuts up the brooks and the rivers 

Till spring shall come again, 


He strips the trees of their foliage, 
Locks up the sap in the bark, 
Trips people up on their noses, 
As if enjoying the “lark ; 


Pinches pedestrians’ fingers, 
Covering the frozen ground 

With a blanket of snowy whiteness, 
Twirling around and around ; 


Looks down the chimney and whistles, 
Shrieks round the end of the house, 
Now like the blast of a trumpet, 
Now like the squeak of a mouse ; 


Blocks up the tracks of the railways, 
Freezes the poor people, too, — 
And I could fill countless pages 
With the queerish things he’d do, 
FREDERICK JOUNSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BIBLE TRAVELS AT 
No. LV. 


HOWARD. 


HOME. 


BY A. B; 


. 
S I am sure it would be repugnant to you to 
A travel through the ancient towns of the Bible 
by steam, carriages and horses are waiting 
for us at the door of our hotel. If any of the boys 
in the party wish to try a mule, they can do so. Per- 
haps some of them aspire toa camel; but they would 
soon weary of thaf method of locomotion, and before 
going many miles would be only too happy to stretch 
their weary bodies in one of the comfortable car- 
riages. But hasten! We must start, for we have 
a day’s journey before us,—only forty mile’, to be 
sure, but much to see. 

Our first point of interest is Lydda, going by the 
way of Ramleh. We cast a lingering glance at the 
beautiful gardens of Jaffa as we drive past them, 
and here we find ourselves on the Plain of Sharon, 
famed for being the thoroughfare to Jerusalem from 
remote ages. On this road were carried the mate- 
rials for the Temple. Poetry has sung in sorrow 
and joy of it. Many a tale of the days when the 
crusaders passed over it could it tell, Look at the 
fresh green beauty of the grass, the fields gay with 
daisy, buttercup, scarlet poppy, aud the beautiful 
rose of Sharon, while here and there we see the dark 
green foliage of the olive! Wherever we travel we 
shall see a wealth of foliage and flowers, and you 
will notice that scarlet predominates. 

Travellers differ as to what the rose of Sharon, 
spoken of in Solomon’s Song, is; but to us it is of 
little consequence. Our thoughts go to the days of 
Christ’s ministry, and we seem to hear his words: 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 


toil not, neither do they spin: yet I say unto you, that 
eyen Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” 
will be dry and brow under the rays of the hot sun ;’ 
then it will be cut down and used for fuel. Does not 
that bring to your minds that lesson of trust, “If 
God doth so clothe the grass of the field, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you?” So Christ taught the 
simple people by these object-lessons, drawing a 
moral from the flower, the tree, the customs of the 
time. 

But we are approaching Lydda, or Ludd, a very 
ancient city. Here Peter made many converts, and 
in early ecclesiastical history it was an important 
place. Were is a church dedicated to Saint George, 
the patron saint of England in ancient days. Built 
of yellowish limestone about 1150, it is now a ruin, 
showing in its desolation what it must have been in 
its grandeur. Part of it, you will see, has been 
rebuilt, and the Greeks use it, and part is a mosque. 
The remains of Saint George are said to lie here. 

In the days when pirates infested the seas, Lydda 
was a thoroughfare for traders; but now Joppa 
receives all trade, and her caravansaries and castles 
are in ruins. . Still the place is thriving. 

What is the peculiar sound we hear as we pass the 
door of this house? Here is an illustration of one 
of Christ’s parables, “Two ‘women shall be grind- 
ing at the mill; one is taken, and one is left.” 
These two women will allow you to examine this 
primitive method of grinding corn. Look at these 
two stones, one made of sandstone, the other of lava, 
smooth, about two feet in diameter, and six inches 
thick. There is a hole in the upper one, and: an 
upright handle is attached. Notice that-both women 
hold this handle, and use it much as the crosscut-saw 
The meal falls on this cloth spread on the 
Tt must be weary work, and evidently is 


Later in the season all this beauty 


is used, 
ground. 
considered menial, for only women or slaves are so 
employed. Samson was put to this work; and do you 
remember the words Milton puts into his mouth ?— 


“To grind in brazen fetters under task, 
Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill with slaves.” 


Listen to the grinding sound. Does it not bring to 
your mind the words of Jeremiah, that in Israel 
“the sound of the millstone shall cease,” thus pre- 
dicting the desolation that was to come upon them 
by war ? 

It has taken us two miles out of our way to visit 
Lydda, but we have been repaid in the glimpse we 
have had of so*ancient a spot. See the flourishing 
orchards, the groves of olive and fig trees. Here are 
remains of once fine buildings, that remind us of the 
days when great caravans passed through the city 
on their way to Gaza and Egypt. What if now we 
look on huts and narrow streets ?—the people are 
still industrious. 

Now for a beautiful ride of forty-five minutes to 
Ramleh, through fields that in May or June will be 
ripe for harvest. Tradition says that here lived the 
man who gave the grave for the burial of Christ, and 
that this was the home of Nicodemus, who came to 
Jesus in the night-time for advice. It was a halting- 
place for the crusaders, and Napoleon made it his 
headquarters. As we approach, we can enjoy the 
heauty and fragrance of the groves and, gardens, 
Make the most of it, for the streets are dirty and 
narrow. 

3nt here we are. It is well that the wind does not 
blow, and that it is not a hot summer day, or we 
should be blinded by the dust. Let us find a place 
to eat our lunch, and then we will explore the town. 

(To be continued.) 


Tt is only an error of judgment to make a mis- 
take, but it argues an infirmity of character to 
adhere to it when discovered. Or, as the Chinese 
better say, “* The glory is not in never falling, but 


in rising every time you fall.” Bove 
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QUITE A FAMILY. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


THE highest peaks in California are bunched at the 
southern end of the Sierra Nevada, culminating in 
Mount Whitney (nearly fifteen thousand feet), the lofti- 
est mountain in the United States. In the Sierra Madre 
itself, the tallest peaks are Mount San Bernardino (11,800 
feet), Mount San Jacinto, and Mount San Antonio. 

There is, probably, no other place on the globe where 
so much geography is crowded into so few miles. The 
22,000-foot peaks of Peru rise above a country of the 
tropics; but though nearer the equator, Peru is less fer- 
tile than Southern California, and has no spot where. the 
tourist may rise in two hours from palm and banana to 
the snow-bred conifers, —nor could eyen if there were 
air-line railroads. Probably Popocatepetl (highest peak 
north of Panama) is the nearest rival, but it does not 
match the graphic contrasts of California. 

To look up from the aisles of an orchard heavy with 
orange-blossoms and golden with fruit to snow-peaks 
whose summits are not ten miles away in au air-line, is 
an experience not to be had outside of the New Garden 
of Eden, and is a hint of the surprises in store for the 
traveller. There is no other place known of man where 
half an hour’s ride will carry one from Florida to Maine, 
as it will af one point of the Mother Mountains, and 
would at all points if each peak had its mountain rail- 
road. I believe there is no other spot where the dweller 
in a city of eighty thousand can leave a home among 
bananas and oranges and within twenty-five miles find 
the northern trout, deer, bear, bighorn. and other game, 
or ride from his door on electric cars to the heart of a 
wilderness of great peaks, gashed with vast cafions. 

CHARLES F, LuMMIs. 


STRANGE FRIENDSHIPS AMONG ANIMALS, 


A poG and a goose on one occasion became fast friends, 
but the goose seems to have made the first advances. If 
the dog barked, the goose would cackle, and endeavor to 
bite any person she supposed the dog to be barking at. 
She would not roost in the usual way, but ran about the 
yard with the dog all night; and even when he went 
about the neighborhood the goose accompanied him, run- 
ning and flying in order to keep pace with him. What 
is very strange, however, when the dog was iJl the goose 
would not leave him for a single moment, so food had 
to be placed in the kennel for both of them. This affee- 
tion is supposed to have had its origin from the dog sav- 
ing the goose from a fox. In another case, a dog tried 
to console herself for the loss of her family by adopting 
a brood of ducklings. When her little ones were taken 
from her she was quite disconsolate, until she fell in with 


the ducklings. These she tended in the most affectionate 
manner, and exhibited the greatest concern when they 


vaturally took to the water. When they came to land, 


the dog seized them in her mouth and carried them home. 
Strange to say, when robbed of her family the year be- 
fore, she took charge of two cock-chickens, which she 
reared with great attention. When they began to crow 
she was evidently much annoyed, and endeavored to 
suppress their noise. 

Another dog became much attached to a cat, and 
showed his affection in an hour of need. The two 
animals, after living together for a few months, were 
sent away as a present, tied up in a sack. It appears 
that they did not like their new quarters, for they soon 
started on the return journey to their old home, —a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles. They travelled side by side, and 
once the dog bravely defended his companion from the at- 
tacks of another of his species. A traveller tells us that 
he once saw a fine mastiff, a large rat, a raven, and an 
Angora cat all dine together from the same plate of soup. 
Their owner placed the plate on the floor, and in response 
to a loud whistle the four appeared, and partook of their 
food without interfering with each other. — London 
Tit- Bits. 


LE eB Os: 


KEOKUK, IowA. 
Dear Eprror, —I am a little girl, and have never 
written to vou before. I have one sister, but have no 
brothers. I have a pet, and it is a dog. He is a black 
water-spaniel; his name is Fritz. He knows very many 
tricks. My sister and I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School. Our teacher went to Europe last summer, and 
every Sunday she tells us about something she saw, and 
we think it very nice. Our Sunday School is going to 
have a Christmas entertainment. Ihave a puzzle that [ 
would like to have you print in your paper. 
Your reader, Vena STAHL. 


EXETER, N, H. 
My Drar Epiror, —I read the Every OTHER Sun- 
pay, and I like it very much. I also study out the 
enigmas, pi puzzles, and anagrams. I haye made out 
an enigma, and will send it to you, hoping it will be pub- 
lished for the other readers to study on. 
Yours truly, Roperr L, Cram. 


AuGusTA, Mk. 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL Socrery, —I have been 
making out the pi puzzles and enigmas in the Every 
OrneR SuNDAY, and have made them all out, so I 
thought I would send you a pi puzzle and an enigma to 
print in the next paper. I should like to see it printed. 
Yours truly, GRACE LirTLE. 


CHARADES. 


1. My first is a wound. My second is a town. 
whole is a seaside town in England. 

2. Myetirst is a drinking-vessel. My second is a 
plank. My whole is found useful in every house. 

3. My first is a pronoun. My second is often seen by 
the sea. My whole is a number. Mary A. Davis, 


My 


SQUARE WORD. 
A HALTING gait. The last word of a prayer. To 
repair. Finals. We G: 
PI PUZZLE. 
Nor yad ta a mite! 
Sit a howlemoes byrem, 
A dogo noe ot vile yb, — 
A yad ta a etim. 


ENIGMA XXI. - 
My whole is composed of fourteen letters. 
My 10, 11, is the opposite to yes. 
My 1, 11, 8, is something to sleep on. 
My 4, 5, 6, 8, 14, is part of the Union. 
My 7, 9, 10, 14, is a number. 
My 3, 2, 10, 14, is opposite to some. 
My 12, 9, 18, 18, is what we take when we are sick. 
My whole is a city abroad. Grace Litt.e. 


ENIGMA XXII. 
I Am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 4, 2, 3, 5, 4, 18, is a poet. 
My 16, 17, 6, 9, 4, 5, is a number of cows. 
My 7, 15, 17, is a drink, 
My 12, 10, 6, 9, 8, is a short song. 
My 13, 1, 5, 19, 7, is an act of stealing. 
My whole is the title of a story that appeared in the 
Every Orner SunpaAy, NED GRrIGGs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 8. 


Charade. Sonnet. 

Hidden proverb. Alls well that ends well. 

Anagram. Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers. 


Enigma XVII. 


More haste, less speed. 
Enigma XVIII, 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has this to say as we start out over the 
new year, 1896. He suggests to his young readers 
a useful habit in connection with Every OTHER 
Sunpay. If you do not keep the paper regularly in 
a binder, or together in any shape, then cut out the 
articles and pictures and paste them, each number, 
in a scrap-book. You will have a valuable book as 
the result. By doing this, continued stories can be 
put together, and articles in series will then be 
grouped in one place. 

lor instance, the illustrated papers on “ Famous 
Pictures of Animals,” now appearing, would, under 
this plan, be put each time in a certain part of the book ; 
then the same with Miss Howard’s “ Bible Travels.” 
The Letter-Box would, at the end of the year, fur- 
nish a great stock of puzzles and enigmas. Poems 
should be for another department, and so with all 
that you wish to keep. 

This is the point: you get things of one kind 
together, and do not need to search. One hardly 
realizes the large supply of reading-matter which a 
year of Every Orner Sunpays provides. 

By the way, if you go with Miss Howard on her 
trip, you will learn a great deal about Palestine, and 
have no hard riding, climbing, or risks. 

On the first page is a handsome picture of a grand 

old ruin. Who will write to the Editor giving some 
facts about it? Is there not some one among our 
older readers—yes, of the younger ones too, for 
young Americans are great trayellers—who has 
visited the Colosseum, and will send us a brief 
account of the spot ? : 
The Editor begs pardon of any reader who may 
live where the snow is not yet abundant; some of 
the pictures lately given in Every Orner SunDAy 
have been winterish, — full of ice and snow. On the 
inside page of this number is a sled scene; yet the 
Editor walked to his sanctum this morning with 
bicycles passing swiftly on every hand, no snow, 
clear sky, green grass in front yards. This condition 
of things is remarkable. : 

However, do not be deceived. So far as New 
England is concerned, there will be plenty of snow, 
hail, ice, bluster, gales, icicles, storms, and the like 
before January gives place to February. Then will 
be the time to read James Russell Lowell’s “ A Good 
Word for Winter.” 
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